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man who was taxed by the stoops or posts 
of his house, as the gabularius was a man 
who was taxed by the gables of his house. 
Not only do Euglish medieval records tell 
us of gafol and gabulagium, but on the Con- 
tinent we meet with forcagium, which also 


|seems to mean fork-tax.* In addition to 


| hearth-tax. 


Joreagium, Du Cange gives forchagium, 
Sorciagium, &e 


He says that forchagium is 
a tribute e sxacted from every furcia, or house, 
and that it means the same as Jou prune, 
He also mentions forcia, which, 


| perhaps mistakenly, he regards as a tax 
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GAVELAGE AND PILLAR TAX. 
(Concluded from p. 82.) 


Jacos Grim, in his book on the antiquities | 


of German law,* quotes a document, made in | 


the year 889 and confirmed in 993, relating 
to the decima tributi, 

“que de partibus orientalium Francorum ad fiscum 
dominicum annuatim persolvi solebat, que secun- 
dum illorum linguam steora vel osterstuopha voean- 
tur. 

He does not know what osterstuopha means, 
but says that if stawf, a stoup, a cup, be 
meant, we ought to read stoupha instead of 
stuopha. He thinks that the word refers to 
a tax paid at Easter. As regards steora, 
Kluge has suggested a connexion between 
the modern German Steur, tax and O.H.G. 
stiura, a post, pillar; and stwopha in oster- 
stuopha appears to have the same derived 
meaning, so that, to put the combined word 
intoan English form, we might call it Easter- 
stoop, 7.¢., “Easter tax (or t taxes). The Late 
Latin stopharius, wane th Du Cange quotes 
from an old glossary,+ appears to mean a 


° * ‘Deutse she Ree hts: alterthiimer,’ 1854, p. 298, 
Late a forms of stiura are steura and steyra 
(Du Cange). 

+ The words quoted are, “ Tributarius Romanus 
et Stopharius nominatur qui censum Regi solvit.” 


er 


extorted by violence ; and he defines forcatica 
as a tribute which, in his opinion, was paid 
on booths (stat/ones) at fairs, such booths 
having been supported by “ forks.”t 

That peasants’ houses were supported by 
“forks,” even in classical times, may be 
seen from passages in several authors. In 
particular [ would refer to the following 
description of a cottage in Seneca, ‘ Epist.,’ 
90 :— 


“Furee utrinque suspense fulciebant casam: 

spissatis ramalibus, ac fronde congesta, et in 
proclive disposita, decursus imbribus quamvis 
magnis erat. Sub his tectis habitavere securi. 
Culmus liberos texit: sub marmore atque auro 
servitus habitat.” 
Here we have a small cottage supported by a 
“fork” at either end, and apparently con- 
sisting, like an ordinary booth of one bay. 
Such a cottage may have been strange to the 
eyes of the philosopher, and he drew from it 
a lesson in morals by comparing the slaves 
who dwelt beneath marble and gold to the 
free men whose bodies were shelter red by a 
roof of thatch held up by wooden “ forks.”’{ 

If in our days it seems difficult to under- 


From what source does the Late Latin stuiva, 
tribute, come? And what is the origin of the 
English verb fo stump up, to pay cash? The word 
“stoop” is common enough in the Midland 
counties. When | was a boy there was an inn 
in Dronfield called “*The Blue Stoops.” Posts of 
wood, painted blue, stood in front of the principal 
entrance. Wackernagel has stipe, staupe, post. 

* * Dedi Majori- Monasterio...... decimas omnium 
meorum reddituum......preter talliam meam et 
Forcagium.” ‘“* Forchagium. Census qui a singulis 
furciis seu domibus exigitur, idem quod Foagium” 
(Du Cange). 

= Tributum, ut opiner, quod pro statione in 
nundinis, que furcis fulciebatur habenda, pensi- 
tabitur.” Cf. “ Et faciunt in nundinis Sancti 
Cuthberti singuli ij villani unam botham.” * Bol- 
don Book’ (Surtees Soc.), p. ‘ Boot hage,” of 
which an example is given in the ‘N.E.D.,’ may 
be also compared. 

t I quote the passage in Seneca from Facciolati’s 
* Lexicon’ (English edition, 1828), s.. casa, and do 


not know to what part of the world, or to what 
time, it refers. 
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| 
stand that men should have been taxed by | 


their pillars or “forks,” we must remember 
that these wooden posts were the most 
striking, as well as the most costly, parts 
of peasants’ houses, the walls being composed 
of sticks and mud, which could be removed 
from time to time, like a worn-out coat, and 
renewed. 

I am tempted to suggest that the Latin 
stips, genitive stipis, a contribution in small 
com—a word which is only found in the 
oblique cases—may be connected with stipes, 
stipitis, a post. It is a curious fact that the 
Late Latin stips and stipes both mean a 
fork or gibbet. For the former word Du 
Cange quotes a document of the year 627, 
and for the latter a document of the year 
863. There seems to be an unmistakable 
connexion between the Roman codumnarium 
and ostiarium and these later taxes. More- 
over, it is at least possible that pillar tax 
and door tax are older than the time of 
Cicero. I advance the suggestion about st/ps, 
however, with hesitation, because there seem 
to be philological objections to it, and because 
the opinion of an ancient writer is against it. 

In Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek Antiqui- 
ties’ it is said that columnarium, mentioned 
by Cicero, “was probably imposed by the /es 
sumptuaria of Julius Cresar, and was intended 
to check the passion for the building of 
palaces, which then prevailed at Rome.” No 
authority, however, is cited in support of 
this opinion, nor is any proof given that the 
pillar tax mentioned by Cicero differed in 
any respect from the columnarium levied b) 
Metellus Scipio in Syria, in B.c. 49-48, 

At first sight gavelage seems to have been 
imposed on the houses of the Scarborough: 
burgesses without regard to size. but it is 
possible that only a se/da,* or booth fronting 
the street, was intended to be taxed. In the 
borough of Whitby, in the same neighbour 
hood, we read of a man granting an annual 
rent of 3s. out of the se/da and the solarium 
(upper room) of his house towards the street, 
with power to distrain on the whole of his 
house (“ per totam domum meam ”) in case the 
distraint on the selda and solar‘um were not 
sutticient.t At Pontefract in 1258 there were 
120 selde.t And the Hundred Rolls of 1279 


* A.-S. selde,a porch. Cf. winterseld and sumor- 
selde (Sweet). The medieval se/da usually meant a 
shop. Cf. also the Lucken Booths or shops, which 
formerly stood in Edinburgh. 

t ‘In seldaet solario domus mex in Hakelsougate 
in Whiteby versus vicum.”—* Whitby Chartulary’ 
(Atkinson), i. 20. 

t ‘ Yorkshire Ing.’ (Yorkshire Arch. Society, 


Record Series), i. 0. For selde in Winchester 


show that there were many se/de in Oxford 
with or without solaria. Now if these selde 
were mere booths, consisting of a single bay 
each, one can understand how gavelage would 
fall on them with equal incidence. Equality 
of taxation at Scarborough may thus imply 
equality of size in the burgage tenements, but 
it must be admitted that the point remains 
obscure. 

I have no direct evidence, either English 
or continental, showing that houses were 
taxed by the numer of the “forks” or posts 
which they contained ; but it is improbable 
that such a cottage as the one pat 
by Seneca would bear the same burden of 
taxation as a house supported by many 
“ forks,” or by many columns, either in town 
or country. In ancient Wales we have proof 
that houses were supported by rows of 
* gavaels, forks, or columns,” and that such 
houses were valued by the number of gavaels 
which they contained.* S. O. Appy, 


EDMUND SPENSER, ‘ LOCRINE,’ AND 
*SELIMUS.’ 
(Continued from p. 103.) 
“BarrarLous” is a word that occurs many 
times in Spenser, and the phrase “ battailous 
array” is used by that poet three times in 
the first three books of * The Faerie Queene. 
I will quote one case only, and cite a passage 
under the phrase to show the exact meaning 
that Spenser attached to it: 
Glistring in armes and battailous array. 
Book LI. canto vii. stanza xxxvii. 
Glistring in armes and warlike ornament. 
Book LL. canto xi. stanza xxiv. 
Compare :— 
To toss the spear in battleous array. 
*Selimus,’ |. 158. 
Spenser constantly uses “vermeil” for 
“vermilion,” and the mere in ‘Selimus’ 
which follows suit is almost an exact repe- 
tition of a line of ‘ The Faerie Queene’ :— 
How oft that day did sad Brunchildis see 
The green shield dyde in dolorous vermell. 
Book LL. canto x. stanza xxiv. 
And dye my shield in dolorous vermeil. _ 
* Selimus,’ 744. 
Even such a common word as “gushing” 
owes its presence in ‘Selimus’ to Spenser :— 
And made an open passage for the gushing flood. 
300k 1. canto ix. stanza xxxvi. 
Make thou a passage for thy gushing flood. 
*Selimus,’ 1. 253. 
“Gyre” has a peculiar meaning attached 
where linendrapery was sold see Morgan’s ‘ Eng- 
land under the Norman Occupation,’ p. 166. 
* Seebohm’s ‘ English Village Community,’ p. 230. 
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to it, and it is a word that occurs but rarely 
in poets of Spenser's time :— 
Ne thenceforth his approved skill, to ward 
Or strike, or hurt/e rownd in warlike gyre, &e. 
Book II. canto v. stanza viii. 
“To hurtle rownd in warlike gyre” is to 
skirmish wheeling round the foe, trying to 
strike him with advantage (vide Upton). 
Also see Book ITT. canto i. stanza xxiii. 
“Hurtle” and “gyre” are used in the same 
connexion in ‘Selimus’* :— 
These are the hands which Aga once did use 
To toss the spear, and in a warlike gvre 
To hurtle my sharp sword about my head. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 1489-91. 
To “come hurtling in” means to come in 
with a rush, in a threatening manner :— 
Who, all enrag’d with smart and frantick yre, 
Came hurtling in full fiers, and forst the Knight 
retyre. Book I. canto viii. stanza xvii. 
Here the Polonian, he comes hurtling in 
Under the conduct of some foreign prince, 
To fight in honour of his crucifix ! 
*Selimus,’ IL. 544-46. 
Tomb-black — 


To decke his herce, and trap his tomb-black steed. 
Book IIL. canto viii. stanza xvi. 


And who are these covered in armadieanes hearse ? 


To celebrate his tomb- blac *k mortuary. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 1265 and 2007. 

The rare word “tronked” occurs twice in 
Spenser's first three books, and Todd derives 
it from the Latin truncatus, maimed or 
mangled (see Spenser's works, ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ Book II. canto v. stanza iv., Rout- 
ledge). But it was from the following un- 
noted passage that the author of ‘Selimus’ 
adopted his word :— 
He smott off his left arme, which like a block 
Did fall to ground, depriv’d of native might ; 

Large streames of blood out of the truncked "stock 
Forth gushed, like fresh-water streame from riven 
rocke. Book I. canto viii. stanza x. 

Witnéss, the earth, that suckéd up my blood, 
Streaming in rivers from my tronkéd arms ! 
*Selimus,’ ll. 1484-85. 
Mr. Daniel has called my attention to the 
fact that in the following passage the late 
Dr. Grosart’s edition of ‘Selimus’ prints 
“array” for “warray,” and he cites as his 
authority for the correction, not only a quota- 
tion made from the play by Capell, who writes 
warray,” but the passage from Spenser 
vhich I will adduce : 
But after Ninus, warlike Belus’ son, 
The earth with unknown armour did array. 
Then first the sacred name of King begun. 
Selimus,’ ll. 323-25. 
And, them long time before, great Nimrod was, 
That first the world with sword and fire warrayd ; 
And after him old Ninus, &c. 
k I. canto v. stanza x\lviii. 


Note that the playwright uses sacred in the 
sense of cursed. The same meaning is attached 
to the word in one or two cases in Spenser. 
Now for a few parallel passages in Spenser 
and ‘Selimus’ that are not repeated or nearly 
related to passages in the acknowledged 
work of Marlowe :— 
Now hath the sunne with his lamp-burning light 
Walkt round about the world. 
Book IL. canto ix. stanza vii. 
Twice fifteen times hath fair Latona’s son 
Walked about the world with his great light. 
*Selimus,’ Il. 41-2. 
Deepe written in my heart with yron pen. 
Book I. canto viii. stanza xliv. 
Which nature hath inscribed with golden pen, 
Deep in the hearts of honourable men. 
*Selimus,’ Il. 218-19. 
As when a wearie traveiler, that strayes 
By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perillous wandring wayes, 
Doth meete a cruell craftie crocodile 
Which, in false grief hyding his harmefull guile, 
Doth weepe full sore, and sheddeth tender tears, &c. 
Book I. canto v. stanza xviii. 
Even as the great Egyptian crocodile 
Wanting his prey, with artificial tears 
And feignéd plaints, his subtle tongue doth file, 
*T [sec] entrap the silly wandering traveller, &c. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 448-55. 
And make his carkas as the outcast dong. 
Book II. canto viii. stanza xxviii. 
Shall make thy carcase as the outcast dung. 
* Selimus,’ 1. 672. 
O Thou, most auncient grandmother of all, 


Which wast begot in Dzemogorgons hall. 
Book I. canto v. stanza xxii. 
Black Demogorgon, grandfather of Night, 
Send out thy furies from thy fiery hall. 
*Selimus,’ Il. 1319-20. 
O hatefull hellish Snake! what Furie furst 
Brought thee from balefull house of Proserpine, &c. 
Book III. canto xi. stanza i. 
O hateful hellish snake of Tartary, 
That feedest on the soul of noblest men, &e. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 1909-14. 


As gentle shepherd in sweet eventide, 


A cloud of c ‘umbrous gnattes doe him molest, ‘ke. 
Book L. canto i. stanza xxiii. 
And like a shepherd, ’mongst a swarm of gnats, Xe. 
* Selimus,’ Il. 2477-78. 
As he had traveild many a sommers day 
Through boyling sands of Arabie and Iynde, &e. 
Book I. canto vi. stanza xxxv. 
Now as the weary wand’ring traveller 
That hath his steps guided through many lands, 
Through boiling soil of Africa and Ind, d, &e. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 2523-25. 
Thus far I have proved that both ‘Locrine’ 
and ‘Selimus’ were acquainted with Spenser’s 
‘Ruines of Rome,’ that both copied the poem, 
though not in the same manner, ‘ Locrine’ 


filching from Spenser in the most barefaced 
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manner, and never redeeming its faults of 
plagiary by any qualifying touches of original 
treatment, except such as are often of the 
most ridiculous character. The author, in- 

deed, does not stop to consider whether ot 
not Spenser's descriptions will apply to things 
in his play, but steals with the haste of a 
bunglingrobber. I have also shown that ‘Seli- 
mus’ is copie «din ‘ Locrine’ in the same bold 
fashion as Spenser is, and that Marlowe, 

whilst taking images from ‘The Ruines of 
Rome,’ agrees with ‘Selimus,’ and differs from 
* Locrine,’ in his phrasing. Neither will it be 
overlooked that I have not been able to show 
that ‘ Locrine’ was under any obligation for 
material to ‘The Faerie Queene.’ If the two 
plays were by one writer, we should catch 
glimpses of Spenser’s great poem in both ; 
the absence of such material in ‘ Locrine 

renders the theory of a common authorshiy 
a psychological impossibility. 

I turn now to the joint relation of ‘Seli 
mus’ and Marlowe with Spenser. 

As was usual at that time, ‘Selimus’ was 
printed without its author’s name being men 
tioned in the title-page. It was aes to 
remain in neglect until the late Dr. Grosart 
took it in hand, and included it amongst the 
works of Greene in his “Huth Library, 
1881-6. It has since been made accessible in 
Dent's “ Temple Dramatists,” 1898. 

Dr. Grosart saw that the play was a work 
of uncommon power; and as he had traced 
in it two passages that are quoted in ‘ Eng- 
land’s Parnassus’ as being by Greene, he 
hastily assumed that Greene was the actual 
author of the play. Unfortunately for this 
conclusion the Je is nothing in ‘Se ‘limus’ to 
suggest Greene ; and, as a matter of fact, its 
atheism, its bold advocacy of the doctrines of 
Machiavelli, its style, and its phrasing are 
totally dissimilar to anything that can be 
found in that writer’s known work. 

Again, the editor of ‘ England’s Parnassus, 
which was printed in 1600, and consists of 
quotations from English literature up to that 
year, was not always correct in his assign 
ments of passages that he quotes. He actually 
gives to Greene three passages that belong to 
Spenser, and he makes similar mistakes in 
regard to other authors. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that several years had 
elapsed between the deaths of Greene and 
Marlowe and the publication of ‘ England’s 
Parnassus’; and as Marlowe and Greene were 
friends and inseparables, it is excusable that 
the author of the anthology should attri- 
bute his ‘Selimus’ quotations to Greene 
instead of to Marlowe. Of course, too, the 
absence of the author’s name from the title 
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page is a circumstance that would lend itself 
to such an error of attribution. 
CHARLES CRAWFORD, 
(To be continued.) 


THE FAMILY OF SIR FRANCIS MITCHELL 

I see in an old volume of your most 
interesting paper that some one asks about 
Sir Francis Mitchell, his ancestors and 
descendants. Sir Francis was dis-knighted 
and fined for malpractices in 1621, the 
House of Commons having revenged itself 
on him because it could not reach Bucking. 
ham and the King, who were really behind 
Mitchell and were getting the chief share of 
profits from the monopolie 8. 

There were two sons or grandsons of John 
Mitchell, of Essex, Francis and Lawrence, 
Francis was made Clerk of the Market in 
May, 1603; Lawrence was made Bailiff of 
the Market in 1608. In 1612 Francis Mitchell 
married Cicely, daughter of H. Wentworth, 
Esq., of Essex. He was then described as of 
Theydon Garnon, Essex. Mr. Wentworth 
married again, and his wife, by will dated 
1630, leaves money to “Francis, Philip, and 
Cicely, children of her late daughter-in- 
law Cicely, wife of Francis Mitchell, Com- 
missioner.” This settles the names of the 
children of (Sir) Francis. In * Inquisitions; 
Essex, 1634, Sir Francis is shown as the 
brother of Lawrence Mitchell, who is his 
executor. 

The writer of the memoir of (Sir) Francis 
has mixed him up with quite a different 
Francis Michell. The other Francis was the 
son of —— Michell, of Old Windsor, 
Berks, and of Dorset, M.P. first for Poole 
and then for Windsor, Surveyor of Windsor 
Castle, 1570 to 1598. This Francis of Old 
Windsor became secretary to Lord Russell, 
the great Lord Deputy of Ireland, and went 
with him to Ireland in 1594. There are 
constant references to him in State papers, 
and he was subsequently employed on diplo- 
matic missions abroad by Cad Salisbury. 
This Francis had a son, entered at Gray's 
Inn in 1613 as “Humfrey, son and heir of 
Francis Michell, Esq., of Old Windsor” (who 
had entered Gray’s Inn himself on 13 August, 
1590). Francis married the daughter of 
Humfrey Speccott, of Speccott, Devon, and 
his son, the younger Humfrey, is mentioned in 
the will of his gr randfather, Humfrey Michell 
M.P. for Windsor) dated 1598. The direct 
descendants of Humfrey of the Old Windsor 
family went to Ireland. John Michell, of 
the younger branch of Humfrey's family, 
was M.P. for Windsor in the eighteenth 
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century,and he founded the Michell scholar- 
ships of Queen’s College, Oxford, and left the 
College land at Old Windsor, which it now 
possesses. 

[ have entered fully into the relations of 
Francis Michell of Old Windsor, for there 
has always been confusion about the two 
men, Francis Mitchell of Essex and Francis 
Michell of Old Windsor, for they were both 
much before the public at the same period 
of history, and it is therefore necessary to 
explain who their brothers and sons were, 
in order to prove their individuality. 

With regard to the descendants of (Sir) 
Francis I believe [ can satisfy your corre- 
spondent. In 1660 Francis Mitchell, of 
Kilkenny, petitioned about certain matters, 
and I find that Philip Mitchell died in 
Dublin, 1687. I have little doubt these 
gentlemen were the sons of (Sir) Francis 
The Rev. Thomas Mitchell, of Dublin, in 
the early part of last century registered a 
pedigree with Ulster King-at-Arms showing 
his descent from Francis Mitchell, of Kil- 
mallock, an officer in the army, who, about 
1700, married a daughter of Col. Holmes, of 
Kilmallock. The Rev. Thomas Mitchell did 
not claim any arms. I believe the family of 
this gentleman are all dead. I think Francis 
Mitchell, of Kilmallock, was son of Francis 
of Kilkenny, who was son of (Sir) Francis. 
In Burke’s ‘General Armory’ there is this 
entry of arms allowed : 

“Mitchell (Mount Mitchell, Leitrim) allowed by 


McCulloch, Ulster 1760, to Patrick Mitchell, of 
Bordeaux, in the Kingdom of France, merchant, | 
great-grandson of Lawrence Mitchell, Esq., of | 
Fingal, co. Meath.” 
It appears more than probable that this 
Lawrence was the brother of (Sir) Francis, 
for all the Mitchells left Theydon Garnon 
and Essex in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and I have shown gentlemen of the 
same name then appearing in Lreland. It is 
robable that all the descendants of (Sir) 
Role and Lawrence Mitchell have died 
out, for none of the present families of 
Mitchells I have been able to trace have 
the characteristic family names, which were 
continued down to last century in the 
families 1 have mentioned. Your corre- 
spondent must not confuse any Michells or 
Mitchells who bear arms with the descendants 
of Sir Francis Mitchell, for that gentle- 
man had no arms, and those granted by 
McCulloch, Ulster, to Patrick Mitchell, of 
Bordeaux, are the arms of the Michells 
of Old Windsor with a little faney em- 
bellishment. Neither Sir Francis nor Law- 


rence Mitchell was in any way connected 


| cipal characters. The dramatic critic o 


with the Old Windsor family, who have a 

coat of arms of three leopards’ heads erased, 
granted to Humfrey Michell, of Old Windsor, # 
in 1581, in substitution of the ancient arms Pe 
of his family (three escallops) borne by Sir , L 
John Michell, of Yorkshire and Berkshire 

(1424), his immediate ancestor. S. 


Prots or PLays.—Playgoers have prover- 
bially short memories, and, provided they 
are amused, care very little as to whether 
the piece presented to them is new or old, 
A farce entitled * Le Coup de Fouet,’ by MM. 
Hennequin and Duval, has been recently 
produced at the Nouveautés, Paris, in 
which the hero Barisart, in order to conceal 
his infidelities from his wife, invents the 
legend that there is a gay man about town 
exactly like him, for whom he is _ con- 
tinually being mistaken. The wife turns the 
tables upon her husband by affecting to te 
believe this legend, and recalls to his mind 
endearments and caresses bestowed upon her 
by him of which he has no recollection. The 
critics have acclaimed this idea as a novelty, 
but it is as old as the hills, or, to be more 


precise, it is more than half a century old. x 
In the year 1847, or perhaps earlier, a 4 
piece was brought out in Paris by MM. ildg 

Anicet Bourgeois and Eugéne- Marin Labiche, 


entitled ‘ Deux Gouttes d’Eau,’ in which the 
same idea was employed. The piece was «le 
published in 1847 in the “ Bibliotheque Dra- ou 
matique,” tome xlv., and was translated and 
adapted for the English stage by Hubert 
Lille, and was first performed at the Hay- 
market Theatre on 30 June, 1854, with Mr. ie 
Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam in the prin- Z 
i the 
Atheneum, describing the piece, identifies it : 
as having been taken the French 
comedy ‘Deux Gouttes d’Eau, and goes on 
to say, “A pleasure-loving husband makes 
his wife believe there is another Richmond ral 
in the field of Vauxhall and Cremorne so 7 
like himself as to cause serious scandal” & 
(Atheneum, 8 July, 1854, p. 852). . 
Some idea may be formed how old-fashioned ae 
the piece is from the fact that the hero is : 
described as wearing a brown overcoat or 
“talma” (so called from the great actor), and 4 
another character is taken for a military man 
on account of his spurs and his “ muscovites,” ed 
the latter being his side-whiskers. If the ; ‘3 
play were reproduced it would require a 
glossary. Joun Hess. 
Prourition or “HEATHEN” WINE AMONG 


THE Hesrews.—In the ‘ Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel,’ edited by Dr. Gaster, 1899, p. 163, 
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there is an account of the manner in which hoff, 9541) ; thus, too, dyroaeirous represents 
by the deep counsel of Balaam the Israelites | depositus (De Rossi, 85), and écciws=derins 


were diminished. 
which the Hebrews were induced to visit 
a camp of the beautiful women of Moab and 
Midian, by whose blandishments they were 
induced to become idolaters. We read :— 
“Before her was placed excellent strong wine. 
She would then say to him, * Drink this cup of wine 
for my love, and I will present thee with any 
precious ornament thou mayest wish.’ At this 
time the wine of the heathen was not yet a pro- 
hibited thing.” 
Of the prohibition here implied there ap- 
years to be no record in the Scriptures. 
he incident may be a traditional version of 
the transaction recorded in Numbers xxiv. 
and xxv. E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Greek Pronunciation.—Much has been 
written about Erasmus’s pronunciation of 
Greek It seems to me that the collocation 
of Latin and Greek words in the colloquium 
*Echo’ throws some light upon his method 
of pronouncing both languages. have 
transcribed all the Greek words which serve 
as the echoes of the Latin words preceding 
them. 
echo 
eruditionis—6vors. 
solos—6Aws. 
monachos—4ayos. 
semideos—6eos. 
sacerdos— K€poos. 

It would seem from the above list that 
Erasmus's pronunciation of ancient Greek 
must have resembled the modern pronuncia- 
tion. The tendency to iotacism is manifest 
in the riming of -o« with the Latin -z. 
Again, the practical identification of the 
sound represented by omicron and omega is 
remarkable. It is also clear that Erasmus 

ronounced the Latin ¢ before a vowel as 
oe : thus sacerdos rimes with Képdos. 


onus- vous. 
ariolari—Aapou. 
byssinos—ctvos, 
astrologi- Adyou. 
grammaticl—ecKy. 
famelici—AvKor, 
Cicerone—6ve. 
Ciceronianus—dvovs. 


Much may be learnt as to the pronuncia- | 


tion of ancient Greek at different times 
from inscriptions. I cite a few i 
taken from McClure’s ‘ Christian Inscriptions,’ 
which probably date from about 300 to 400 
A.D. ; the last is from Orelli. 

B represents the Latin v: thus ’OxraPirtAy 
= Octavilla (De Rossi, No. 69). 

ov is used to express Latin short wu, as 
*PwpotAc=Romuli ; in Lucretius we have 
diirateus. 

Kire represents xeira:,as in Mod. Gk. So 
ereAWOn = iotacism of e (Kirch- 


Instances | 


This was a method by | (Kirchhoff, 9524). 


« is used in the same epitaph to represent 
Latin ¢: taxe=pace. 


is omitted in 


| Modern Greek shows a strong tendency to 


slur over v in unaccented syllables. 

_ (Orelli, 6724) Picen- 
H. A. 
University College, Liverpool. 


‘Rue, Brrrannia’: rvs AUTHORSHIP.—I do 
not think the famous question of the author 
ship of ‘Rule, Britannia,’ has been referred 
to in ‘N. & Q.’ since the appearance (in 1895) 
of M. Léon Morel’s ‘ James Thomson, sa Vie 
et ses (Euvres,’ which, according to Mr, 
Seccombe in the account of the poet in the 
‘Dictionary of National Seamaster consti- 
tutes “a pattern biography both in respect 
to exhaustive research and sound literary 
criticism.” It is certainly an indispensable 
work to all admirers of Thomson, and should 
be translated into English. With regard to 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ M. Morel admits that the 
question of its authorship between Thomson 
and Mallet cannot be settled on external 
grounds, but points out that the internal 
evidence is decisive in favour of Thomson, 
from the number of passages in close and 
even verbal accord with lines from his other 
works. Thus, compare the first strophe with 
the following passage from ‘ Liberty’ (part iv, 
Britain,’ ll. 460-2) :— 

Since first the rushing flood, 
Urged by Almighty Power, this favour’d Isle 
Turned flashing from the continent aside ; 
and these lines from Britannia’ (191-4) :— 
This 
The native power for which you were designed 
By fate, when fate designed the firmest state 
That e’er was seated on the subject sea ; 
and 1. 199 :— 
For this these rocks around your coast were thrown. 

Again, in ‘ Liberty ’(‘ Britain,’ Il. 515-16) we 
have :— 

O happy land! 
Where reigns alone this justice of the free! 
the resemblance of the idea in which to that 
in the second strophe of ‘Rule, Britannia,’ is 
obvious, as is also that in the third strophe 
about the oaks to the following in ‘ Britan- 
nia’ (Il, 201-2) :— 


| For this your oaks, peculiar hardened, shoot 


| Strong into sturdy growth. 


In the fifth strophe the words 
And every shore it circles thine, 
referring to the maritime supremacy of 
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Britain, remind us at once of a line in 
‘Summer ’ (431) :— 
Hence rules the circling deep, and awes the world. 

The well-known refrain 

Britons never will be slaves 
offers a remarkable analogy to a line in the 
‘Castle of Indolence’ (ii. 303) :— 
Those wretched men who will be slaves. 

And the eulogium at the end, on the match- 
less beauty of the British fair and the manly 
hearts to guard them, may be compared with 
the following two lines in * Liberty ’ (* Britain,’ 
473-4) 

Such the fair guardian of an isle that boasts, 
Profuse as vernal blooms, the fairest dames. 

Perhaps it may be of interest to note that 
M. Morel, whilst admitting that ‘ Liberty ’ is 
afar inferior poem to the ‘Seasons,’ does not 
regard it as deserving of the unsparing con- 
demnation of Dr. Johnson, who, he thinks 
there is reason to believe, did read it after 
all, and who rightly disapproves of Lyttel- 
ton’s abridgment as unwarrantable. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“CaENDO” =Cercanpo —Looking over the 
list of errata at the end of Skeat’s ‘Chaucer,’ 
I find the following: “ For caendo read cer- 
aando. This emendation suggested by Prof. 
Ker is clearly right. But ‘caendo’ is so 
spelt in the Chaucer Society’s copy.” I would 
submit that “caendo” is correct. The word 
is recognized by the dictionaries. Petrocchi 
gives it, with authorities, in the parte infervore 
of his ‘Novo Dizionario Universale’ (1887), 
and it is found in Davenport and Comelati’s 
edition of Baretti (1868) as a verb defective. 
Ido not see very well how “caendo” can be 
of “cercando” ; “endo” can scarcely 
come out of “ando.” Further investigation 
wems necessary. ARGINE. 


CHANGES in Country Lire. (See 7" S. ii. 
6; xi. 422; 8 S. ii, 264; viii. 485.)— 
When I came to my present country parish 
: Worcestershire ten years ago, there were 
iving in it six or seven old women, not all 
widows, who indoors in the daytime always 
wore old-fashioned white caps, covering the 
vhole head and fitting tight round the face, 
with a frilled edge. One or two of these 
aps might have a raised point or peak at 
the back. Of these ancient village dames 
oily one survives. I chronicle the fact here 
eecause, together with the disuse of the 
smock-frock, it marks the total abandonment 
ifthe old peculiar provincial costume. 

Advertisements, tallymen, and the parcel 


temptation to which the newer generation 
have given way. By a “cheap and nasty” 
imitation of what is supposed to be “the 
fashion,” they have given up at once a strong- 
hold of self-respect and historic and _be- 
coming picturesqueness. 

Another noticeable change should also be 
recorded. Ten years ago unsophisticated 
and spontaneous out-of-door dancing still 
took place in the village street on summer 
evenings. It was unpremeditated and un- 
announced ; a tin whistle, a tambourine, or 
perhaps a concertina supplied the music ; 
men danced with their wives, girls with girls, 
boys with boys. It was the natural expres- 
sion of a joyous spirit, finding and making 
its own relaxation when the heavy day’s work 
was done. Little by little this has been 
given up. The labourer finds no delight in 
his work, and demands that a course of enter- 
tainments with an up-to-date programme 
should be provided for him by others. The 
traditional village sports and games are 
handed down no longer. A drab machine- 
made uniformity is becoming universal. 

W. C. B. 

SHAKESPEARE AND VonDEL.—In‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ Induction, scene ii., the words 
“T see, I hear, I speak,” seem almost to have 
been imitated in J. v. Vondelen’s ‘ Palamedes’ 
(Amsteldam, 1625) by the phrase “Ick hoor, 
ick denck, ick sie,” in the third scene of *‘ De 
Darde Handel.’ E. 8S. Dopeson. 


Qucrries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Surps or War on Lanp.—In a small work 
on Swedenborg (“Emanuel Swedenborg...... 
by the Rev. John Hyde, 1878”) I find the 
following 

“In 1718, Svedborg [i.e., Swedenborg] assisted 
Charles XIL. in his assault on Frederickshall, a 
Norwegian fortress, by inventing a mode of carry- 
ing two galleys, five large boats, and a sloop, over- 
land for fourteen miles from Stromstadt to Idorfjol.” 
Two centuries and a half before, the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks was assisted 
in a similar way: “During a single night 
seventy galleys of two, three, and five benches 
of rowers” were dragged two leagues over- 
land along a specially constructed road of 
greased planks. What was Swedenborg’s 
method? Was it a copy of the Turkish plan ? 
Charles XII. of was in 


best have united to make irresistible the 


many years before 1718. 
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Source or Quotation.—I like to “verify 
my quotations,’ and should be glad if any 
correspondent would tell me where these lines 
occur, quoted from memory : 

I saw a falling leaf soon strew 
The soil to which it owed its birth ; 
I saw a bright star, falling too, 
But never reach the quiet earth. 
Such is the lowly portion blest, 
And such ambition’s foil’d ende “avour 
lhe falling leaf is soon at rest, 
While stars which fall, fall on for ever. 
S. 5. 


Rutrer Famity.—Parentage and birthplace 

Jose Rutter, poet, 1635-40, 
Ben Jonson (*D.N.B’ known). 

2. Samuel Rutter, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 

1661-3 (*N. & Q.,’ 3" S. iii. 30) 

John Rutter, M.A., nonjuring priest, 
1716 (°N. iii. 243-4). W. C. 


friend of 


“ Buceres.”—I find the fol 
lowing in a letter from an undergraduate at 
Caius College, Cambridze, of 29 August, 1767: 

“T have been somewhat more gay and idle than 
I should have been this last fortnight in making 
parties to go on the water, and in riding out to New- 
market and the country round about C ambridge in 
little one-horse chaises, which they call Bougées. 

Is the vehicle thus named the original of 
“ buggy,” which now comes back to us from 
America ? ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


SacK AND SuGar.—In the same letter it is 
stated that during the intervals of examina 
tion by the Master and Fellows for a number 
of exhibitions at Caius College, worth from 
al. to 10/. a year each, 

‘it is customary with us, and has 
since the days of Dr. Caius, to have suyar-roll and 
sack standing in the hall, and battledores and 
shuttlecocks to divert ourse Ives with while we are 
not engaged with the Fellows.” 

[s “sugar-roll” sugar-candy ; and is not this 
a late survival of the once universal habit of 
taking sugar with dry Spanish wine, after its 
first use had passed from medicinal em- 
ployment! Falstaff exclaims, “If sack and 
sugar be a fault, God help the wicked |” 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


“BELONGS witH.”—James Russell Lowell 
concludes his article on Thoreau in ‘My Study 
Windows ’ with this sentence : 

* He belongs with Donne and Browne and Novalis: 
if not with the originally creative men, with the 
scarcely smaller class who are and whose 
leaves shed their invisible thought-seed like ferns.” 


been so ever 


used as py in the sense 
a literary Americanism ? 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Is “ belongs with,” 
of “ ranks with,” 


| 12 February, 


Verses ON THE Irish FAMINE. — Can any 
one direct me to the full text of a jingle, 
perhaps by Thackeray, that appeared during 
our Lrish famine of 1845-7? It commences :— 
What’s to be done at all, Mr. Commissioner? 

He a lot of woul in't plaze the pig, sir— 

*Earlies” and “lumpers,” “cups” common 

praties 
Gone to the divil. 
ALFRED Wess. 
tathgar, Dublin. 


“ JEBER'S COOKS.” 

** And though the Cockatrice bee veneme, with- 
out remedy whilest hee lyueth: yet when hee is 
dead and burnt to ashes, hee loseth all his malyce, 
& the ashes of him are good for Alkumistes, & 
namelye in turning and « shaung ringof mettall. [haue 
not seene the proof therof, and. yet I haue beene 
one of Jeber’s cokes.” 

So Gerard Legh in his ‘Accedens of 
Armorye,’ 1568, tol. 61. Will any one say 
why Jeber’s cooks are so called? 


Wo. 


Lay Canon.—What are the meaning and 
origin of the office of a lay canon?! In what 
English cathedrals does the oftice exist ? 

Kom Onno. 

(For petty canons or vicars choral see 7" 8. viii. 
368, 474.) 


NorMAN. 


Joux Epwarp Foster, born 13 November, 
1804, was admitted to Westminster School on 
1816. Can any correspondent 
give me particulars concerning him for the 

‘Westminster School Register’! 


G. F. R. B 


J. Fouts was admitted to Westminster 
School on 13 March, 1809. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ help me toidentify 

i. 5 


F. N. B. V. B. Fortune was admitted to 
Westminster School on 26 June, 1811. [ should 
be glad to obtain any information « concer ning 
him. G. F. R. 


Source or Lines WaNTED.— 
Plays are a mirror 
By which men may see 
How bad they are, 
How good they ought to be. 


H. J. 


Evper.— Who was “Abraham 
Elder, Esquire,” who appears on the title- 
age as author of ‘Tales and Legends of the 
[ele of Wight,’ published 1841, second edition 
1843, with illustrations by Robert Cruik- 
shank? One of the legends, ‘The Piper of 
Newtown, is almost literally (in its essentials) 
identical with Robert Browning's ‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,’ only in prose. Browning (if | 
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mistake not) \) published * Dramatic Romances,’ | neatly engraved and printed.” It would be 
in which the * Pied Piper’ appeared, in 1845. interesting to know the date when “ visiting 
It would be interesting to know whether he | tickets” (by which I conclude are meant the 
was at all indebted for his motif to the book | present-day “ cards”) came into general use, 
named. I donot remember to have seen it | and some thing of their history. Was the 
stated whence he derived the idea, and the | term “ticket” in general use in the past, or 
resemblance in the details of both prose and | is it the unique expression of Mr. cnn 4 


lyrical narrative is somewhat striking. 
H. B. W. | Dover. 
(‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ appeared in ‘ Dra- [See, under ‘ Visiting C es eS. iv. 486; vi 67, 
matic Lyrics, ’ published in 1842, three years before | 116, 196, 272, 382; viii. 158; i 172, “5 0; x. 243.) 
‘Dramatic Romances.’ Mr. Arthur Symons, in his | . . 
‘Introduction to the Study of Browning’ (1886),| COCKADE OF House or SAXONY, Can any 


says with reference to the ‘Pied Piper’: “Mr. | of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me the colour 
Browning’s authority for the story which is told | of the cockade of the house of Saxony ! 


in many quarters—was North Wanley’s ‘ Wonders | C'YCLOPS. 
of the Little World,’ 1678, and the books there | sia 
cited.” ] |, Catse, Marks.— Can any readers of ‘N.& Q. 


inform me where there can be found any dis- 
sertation on or description of the tool or 
| chisel marks on worked stones of our ancient 
May-waTer.—This is rain which has fallen | ¢¢¢lesiastical buildings peculiar to the various 


QuesTING Beast.—What is the * questing 
beast ” mentioned in Malory ? STUDENT 


in May, and, if caught in a clean vessel and 
bottled, it is an infallible remedy for sore | [For numerous articles on masons’ marks see 
eyes in man or beast. Such at least is the | 5° 5: Vii. 208, 334, 416; viii. 18, 91, 198.] 
belief of our keeper, a Welshman. Is the} “S,rson Stones ”—The stones composing 
— 9 has general one, or is it confined to) Stonehe nge are known locally as Sarson 
wales! ” JEANNIE = PorHaM. stones. What is a Sarson stone? A friend who 
Plas Maenan, Llanrwst, North Wales. is acquainted with the ne sighbourhood of Salis- 
Joux Parr, Mayor, 1773.—With what city | bury Plain informs me that “Sarson stone” 
or town was the above connected ! I possess | #8 used in that locality to describe stones 
his copy of Tate and Brady's ‘New Version deposited by glacial ac tion, and suggests that 
of the Psalms of David,’ published in 1771, | the name is a corruption of Saracen, Sarrazin, 
with his name, office, and the year stamped | 0' foreign—that is to say, not native. [am 
on the top side. He gave it to his d: aughte .y | not satisfied with this explanation, and should 
Mary on New Year's Day, 1779. J. P. B. | be glad to be further enlightened on the 
Nottingham. | subject. Joun HEBs. 
[Large boulder stones are called Sarsens in Wilts. 
“Four-anp-Five.”— | See Halliwell, and also 7" 8. iv. 206, 316.] 
Nay, ask me not about the Four-and-Five, 
Is it not strange enough to be alive ? | VERSES ON THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
I am so busied with that daring thought, | —W ill any reader who has written poems on 
How should | care about the Four-and- Five ? | the above kindly send me copies for insertion 
This passage occurs in R. Le Gallienne’s | in my “In Memoriam” volume? He will by 
‘Original Paraphrase of the Rubaiyat of so doing greatly oblige 


Omar Khayyam.’ Can any one explain what | Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
is meant by “the Four-and-Five”? Is it} Hanover Square, Bradford. 
I ‘allusi le laid d 
rhaps an allusion to some rule laid down 
.&M 3ATTLE OF SEETABULDEE.—A set of prints 
| Of the battle of Seetabuldee, India, was pub- 
We cannot vouch for Mr. Le Gallienne’s origin- lished | Edward Orme, of Bond Street 
ality or his Oriental knowledge. We imagine, | Head rme, 0 otreet, 


however, the reference to be to the four eleme sts | London, date 29 January, 1822, How many 
and five senses, as usual in Persian poets. The phrase | are in the set? Where can a set be seen or 
will be found in Mr. Whintield’s ‘Omar,’ though | obtained ? Artuur L. Coorrr. 
not, we think, in FitzGerald’s. } Reading. 


Visitinc Tickets. have recently come} “Roven” anp “SuccepaNeuM.”— In Arthur 
across an old bookseller’s label which I think Young's ‘Farmer's Calendar,’ new edition, 1804, 
s worthy of notice. It is headed “ Hookham’s | there is the follow ing sentence on p. 97: 

—_ ating Library,” opposite Stafford Street,} Upon inclosed farms, where the reserve of rouen 

Id Bond Stre eet, and advertises “ Vi isiting may be supposed to be much yreater than is gener- 
Tickets, Compliment Cards, Book Plates, &c., ally possible on flock-farms, the sheep, as they drop 
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their lambs, should be drawn from the flock of ewes, 
and put to this food, upon which an entire reliance 
may be had: and let it be remembered, that all 
turnips should be consumed this month, which 
circumstance will prove the vast importance of 
reserved grass as a succedaneum.” 

rhe work was intended for farmers 
generally. Were the two words I place in 
italics common and in general use? Rouen 
is a Suffolk term, | believe. 

R. Hepcer WaALLaAce. 

Avutuor or Recrration Wantep. — Some 
few months ago I heard a recitation coin- 
mencing 

Smile on the world, and it will smile on you. 
[ have tried in all quarters to discover the 
author or a work giving this piece ; perhaps 
some one can help me. 


Matt anp Hop was 
the “bagage” of Gascoigne’s brewer (‘ The 
Steele Glas‘)? D 


KING AND Queen Equa..—How far back 
must we go to find a king placing on a throne 
beside his own, on a level with and indis- 
tinguishable from it,a subject in the shape of 
a Queen Consort?) Edward and Alexandra sit 
side by side in state as did William and Mary, 
but Mary was Queen Regnant, not Consort. 
Yet I fancy that medieval precedents can 
be found, or else our child legends and child 
games would not differ as they do from 
modern English, French, and German prac- 
tice. D 


Pustic Mourninc.—The men servants of 
the ordinary British householder used to be 
put, at great cost, whenever the death of any 
cousin or any prince gave a decent excuse, 
into a mourning now never seen. The 
ordinary livery, and the plain clothes of the 
butler, were replaced by rough dull black 
(perhaps worsted) liveries, with black epau- 
lets and aiquillettes. This custom survives 
in continental Europe. The last time I 
remember it at home was at the death of 
the Princess Sophia. Is it wholly extinct 
here? D. 

Beplies. 
UGO FOSCOLO IN LONDON. 
(9 S. vi. 326.) 

AmonG the papers left by Foscolo at his 
death, which were the sole inheritance of 
his daughter —who bequeathed them to 


her father’s faithful friend the Canonico 
Riego, from whom they were purchased | 
in 1834—now preserved in the Accademia | 
Labronica at os 


English addressed to Foscolo. They are 
printed in the appendix to the first volume 
of ‘Gli Amori di Ugo Foscolo nelle sue 
Lettere,’ pp. 567-8, and are apparently by 
a lady, whose identity the editor has vainly 
endeavoured to ascertain. The verses are as 
follow 
To Uco Foscoro. 
Busy, curicus, wandering, Stranger, 
Through Bond Street a daily ranger, 
Chasing ev'ry Belle that flies ; 
How I’m blest to find thy dwelling, 
Since with flame my bosom’s swelling 
Kindled by thy piercing eyes ! 
Oft I've felt their beams quick-glancing, 
That the Dandy-throng advancing 
From the crowd of Nymphs they turned 
To the little groupe of Beauty, 
Where, with traiterous shew of duty, 
All their fatal splendour burned. 
Ah! then, gentle Stranger, hear me! 
Drop their fringéd lids when near me, 
Pity for my fate to shew ; 
Or if Pity’s glowing Brother, 
Love, can touch thee for another, 
Give me soon thy mind to know. 
Valentines’ sweet day tomorrow 
Shall confirm my bliss or sorrow. 
Close to Conduit-street shalt meet 
Thy Laura in a new French Bonnet, 
Bows of rosy love upon it 
And rosy sandals to her feet. 
By satin robes of snowy whiteness 
And a muff of sable brightness 
I shall stand confest to view ; 
But how vain the smartest dresses, 
Till my ear my fond heart blesses 
With some tender word from thee. 
Be that day then, dearest Stranger, 
In Bond-street once more a Ranger, 
Trembling Laura there to meet ; 
And if kindred passion moves thee 
For the maid who fondly loves thee, 
Bless her with thy accents sweet ! 
LAURA. 

Foscolo appears to have taken the invita 
tion seriously, and in a letter to Lady Dacre, 
dated December, 1822, he tells her that he 
has had her translation of Petrarch’s sonnet 
‘Chiare fresche e dolci acque’ read to him by 
a lady, a real lady, una milady, whom he had 
met under singular circumstances, who recited 
poetry admirably, and who was herself a bit 
of a poet, un tantino poetessa (‘ Epistolario, ili. 
82-3). This person the author of ‘Gli 
Amori’ identifies with the Laura of the 
poetical epistle to Foscolo, but has not been 
able to ascertain her name. 

The lines are evidently written by & 
woman who knew Foscolo’s address (Foscolo 
at one time had chambers in Old Bond 
Street) and was acquainted with his person 
and habits. Is there any possibility of dis- 
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Lady Dacre, whose polished style would not 
readily lend itself to the composition of 
society verses ; and it does not appear that 
any one of the four sisters Russell, with whom 
Foscolo was intimate, had any poetical talent, 
although they appreciated poetry. Foscolo 
was patronized by Lord and Lady Holland, 
and must have been acquainted with most of 
the distinguished persons who frequented 
Lady Holland's receptions, among whom were 
several “literary ladies,” as Byron scornfully 
terms them, who were capable of composing 
the verses addressed to Foscolo. 

It is not improbable that the authoress of 
the verses was Maria Graham, afterwards the 
wife of Sir Augustus Callcott, the painter, to 
whom, in a letter dated 3 February, 1821, 
Foscolo promised to send one of the edition 
of sixteen copies of his essay on Petrarch, in 
which he observes, with intention, that he has 
endeavoured “ to disclose the hitherto mysteri- 
ous heart of the most coquettish, most saint 
like, lady Laura,” Ja ecivettissima, santissima, 
madonna Laura (‘ Epistolario,’ p. 561, Orlan- 
dini & Mayer, ed. 1854). 

Maria Graham’s first husband was a captain 
inthe Royal Navy, and with him she spent 


though Foscolo’s remains were interred ina 
common earth grave at Chiswick, they were 
found quite perfect, and the features recog- 
nizable. The soil must have been of a very 
antise ptic nature. 

In a little memoir of Ugo Foscolo prefixed 
to an extract from his famous poem ‘I Se pol- 
cri,’ the dates of his birth and death are pr oe 
as 1777 and 1827. This occurs in a well-chosen 
selection of Italian poetry, ‘I Poeti Italiani 
Moderni,’ edited by Miss Louisa Merivale, 
published by Williams & Norgate in 1865. 

go Foscolo instances in fine language his 
own feelings on seeing the tombs of Machia- 
velli, Michel Angelo, and Galileo in the church 
of Santa Croce at Florence, and now his own 
remains repose amongst those of the mighty 
dead : 

A egregie cose il forte animo accendono 
L’ urne de’ forti, o Pindemonte ! e bella 
E santa fanno al peregrin la terra 

Che le ricetta. Io, quando il nonumento 
Vidi ove posa il corpo di quel grande 
Che temprando lo svettroa’ regnatori 

Gli allor ne sfronda. 

Lord Byron in ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ 
canto iv., published originally in 1818, after 
an interval of several years from the issue of 


some time in Italy in 1819, which visit she 
described in a book entitled ‘Three Months | 
in the Mountains east of Rome,’ published in 
1820. She was the authoress of several other | 
works, the most popular being ‘ Little Arthur's 
History of England.’ 

The vicar of Turnham Green, in a com- | 
munication to ‘N. & Q. (4% xi. 447) | 
referring to an inquiry in ‘N. & Q.’ in 187], | 
states that Ugo Foscolo died in a house long 
occupied by the late Dr. Coller on the north | 
side of Turnham Green Road, opposite Chis- | 
wick Lane. Dr. Coller’s house, ae th is still 
standing, and is now No. 100, Chiswick High 
Road, was formerly part of an inn with the 
sign of “The King of Bohemia.” This inn was 
divided into three tenements, the doctor's 
house being in the centre. The vicar gives 
an interesting account of the disinterment of 
Foscolo’s body, which was found to be well 
preserved, the features being recognizable by | 
persons who had known him in life. 

Joun Hess. 


Much interesting information concerning 
Ugo Foscolo may be found in ‘N. & Q., 
8. ii. 238; vii. 528; viii. 107, 255; xi. 447, 
particularly his code nce in his latter days 
at Turnham Green, where he died in 1827. 
He was buried in Chiswick Churchyard, 
whence his body was exhumed, forty- four | 
years afterwards, in 1871, and reinterred at 
Santa Croce, Florence. It is stated that | 


the first canto, has beautifully alluded to the 
place of inter ment. 
In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality, 
Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 
The particle of those sublimities 
Which have relapsed to chaos: here repose 
Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 
The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 
Here Machiavelli’s earth return’d to whence it rose. 
Stanza liv. 


Joun PickForD, M.A. 


Aw Uncratmep Poem By Ben Jonson (9% S. 
iv. 491; v. 34, 77, 230, 337, 477; vi. 96, 430, 
177; vii. 96).—“ On the mind of an adversary,” 
Matthew Arnok 1 once said, “one never makes 
the faintest impression.” Criticism of Mr. 
Curry’s diffuse and inaccurate article is not 
a gracious task, but silence would be mis- 
| ted. 

The Goodyere family.—My information was 
derived from the Rev. F. C. Cass’s valuable 
parish history, ‘Monken Hadley,’ 1880. The 
two Sir Henrys are fully dealt with on 
pp. 145-51. If Mr. Curry requires the 
original authority for the date of the elder 
Sir Henry’s death, it is Harleian MS. 757, 
folio 145. The younger Goodyere dabbled in 
verse-writing ; for a catalogue of his efforts 
see a note by Mr. G. F. Warner in H. A. 
Bright’s ‘Poems from Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
Papers,’ Roxburghe Club ed., 1877, pp. 35-6. 
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The Goodyere epitaph.—“ Short and suffi- | lost, for Camden had printed it in 1605 ; and 


cient” Mr. Curry calls it, and for once 1 
cordially agree with him. 
An ill year of a Goodyere us bereft, 
Who, gone to God, much lack of him here left. 
Of such a Muse as that 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 

Mr. Curry, noticing that a Sir Henry Good- 
yere was celebrated in Jonson's * Epigrams,’ 
assumed that he was also the subject of the 
epitaph. That was a mistake, but it certainly 
seemed to establish a link between Goodyere 
and Jonson. On the strength of this sup- 
posed identity, Mr. Curry assigned the verses 
to Jonson. Admitting the collapse of his 
main argument, Mr. Curry now tries to re- 
construct it substantially as follows. (1)Jon- 
son wrote verses equally bad, or, as he prefers 
to put it, “at the least quite as good.” (2) It is 
**quite clear” that Goodyere was Camden's 
friend ; so it is “extremely probable” that 
he was Jonson’s. Both assertions, though 
possible, are not yet proved ; and if they 
were, they would not decide the question of 
authorship. (3) Jonson was a married man. 
This stimulated “tender feelings,” which 
found vent in epitaphs. (4) Jonson wrote 


what finer compliment could Jonson have 


| paid than to print side by side the verses 


commemorating the two members of the 
family? Waiving all other objections, such 
an omission is under the circumstances 
decisive. 

‘Underwoods’ (2).-- My opinion of this 
poem was expressed, I had hoped, with clear. 
ness in‘ N. & Q..’ 9% S. v. 339. Apparently 
not, to judge from some cloudy verbiage 
about blowing hot and cold, midnight hags, 
and knots which trouble me. Mr. Curry 
must have read my suggestion with some 
carelessness. If he will re-read pp. 98 and 99 
of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Study,’ contrasting Her- 
rick with Jonson, and pointing out how far 
the disciple outstripped the master, and then 
compare the statement on p. 100 that com- 
petent judges “will acknowledge that it 
would be difficult” to name songs of the 
yeriod, including Herrick’s, ‘‘at least as 
yeautiful” as “Oh, do not wanton with those 
eyes,” perhaps he will explain how these 
seemingly opposite judgments are to be re- 
conciled. Mr. Swinburne is commenting 


on Gifford’s critical extravagance, and the 
context seems to require the reading “it 


‘Every Man in his Humour’ the year after | would not be difficult.” 


the epitaph (/¢., in 1596). This play was a 
masterpiece, therefore he must have done 
good work long before. The argument suffers 
here, either from over-subtlety or from in- 
coherence ; but if the date has anything to do 
with it, ‘Every Man in his Humour’ was acted 


in 1598, as Jonson himself tells us. Mr. Curry | 


appears to have been again misled by Gifford. 
To sum up, we have not a shred of proof that 
Jonson wrote the lines, but merely a series of 
flimsy surmises. First, Mr. Curry announces 
that he could not find any notice of the elder 
Goodyere in “ numerous books of reference”; 
then, intuition supplying the place of know- 
ledge, he decides that Goodyere was “a man 
whom it must have been an honour to know”; 
and, lastly, he puts the triumphant question, 
“Why should not Ben Jonson have known 
and loved this good knight,” and written the 
epitaph! Well, the good knight appears to 
have dabbled in treason, and certainly ruined 
the family estates,and [ am not so sure about 
his character as Camden and Mr. Curry are. 
In the folio of 1616 Jonson published a col- 
lection of occasional verse. I have tried to 
show, in an analysis which I believe to be 
exhaustive, that the omission of any poem 
written before that part of the volume went 
to press can be explained (9 S. v. 338). If 
Jonson did perpetrate the Goodyere epitaph, 
why did he afterwards suppress it? It was not 


As to “spill” and its absurd substitute, I 
am sorry to have underrated Mr. Curry’s 
knowledge of the language, but I think the 
mistake was a fair deduction from the strain 
in which he wrote. He connected the phrase 
with a realistic picture of Jonson’s personal 
appearance, his “huge bulk of body, bloated 
with sack,” and it did not occur to me that 
any one who knew the meaning of “spill” 
could do this. 

‘Twere better spare a butt, than spill his muse, 
on which he now rests his case, explains the 
source of his confusion. In that ees 
Jonson quibbles with the word, and the con- 
text makes the double meaning clear. In 


| * Underwoods’ (2) there is nothing equivocal. 


So much so that, for a poem of Jonson, Mr. 
Swinburne finds in it “exceptional grace of 
expression”; and Mr. Curry actually quotes 
this tribute, with the magnanimous remark, 
‘*T refrain from any comment”! I cited the 
poem to illustrate the incompetence of a critic 
who found supreme lyric power in its wire- 
drawn emotion ; the absurd love scene in 
* Poetaster,’ Act 1V. se. vii., is hardly more 
artificial. I had no conception that there was 
anything to criticize in the use of the word 
“spill.” It is difficult to do justice to Mr. 
Curry’s exploits with this “tetrastich.” 


First he read into it a grotesque suggestion 
| which is not to be found there ; then he re- 
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wrote the text, turning it into utter bathos ; 


and to give the crowning touch to this pro 
cedure, he cited approvingly Mr. Swinburne’s 
complaint about the careless editing of Jon- 
son's text. Certainly the general condition 
of the text is far from satisfactory, but it is 
devoutly to be hoped that we shall be spared 
any further samples of this method of cor- 
recting it. Percy SIMPsoN. 


GrieRsSON OF Dusitn (9 8. vii. 27).—Ac- 
cording to ‘The In:perial Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography ’ the oftice of King’s Printer 
in Ireland was conferred by patent on Mr. 
George Grierson by Lord Carteret in recog- 
nition of the eminent services rendered to 
literature by Grierson’s wife Constantia. Her 
maiden name would seem to be unknown, 
but she was of humble parentage and born in 
County Kilkenny. Though forced to earn 
her living, she had at the early age of eighteen 
—almost unaided—become versed in French, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. She wrote some 
poems, and edited among other works those of 
Terence and Tacitus. The latter she dedi- 
cated to Lord Carteret, himself a, scholar of 
great attainments. She died in the year 1833, 
at the early age of twenty-seven. It is much 
to be regretted that no modern writer has 
given us a life of Lord Carteret, afterwards 
Lord Granville. I should be most grateful 
for information concerning his second wife, 
Lady Sophia Fermor, eldest daughter of Lady 
Pomfret (of the Hertford and Pomfret corre- 
spondence). Lady Sophiadied after childbirth, 
at the early age of twenty-four. Her rare 
charms and gifts are alluded to in the letters 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, as also in 
those of Horace Walpole. She is credited with 
being the Tantalus of Horace Walpole, and 
certainly his letters contain no passage more 
fine or touching than that which briefly re- 
counts her death. There is reason to think 
that the appreciation of intellect in women 
which led Lord Carteret to confer patronage 
on Constantia Grierson was not without a 
determining influence in the selection of his 
second wife. McItquuam. 


Possibly a reference to Blackburne’s ‘ IIlus- 
trious Irishwomen,’ 1877; Timperley’s * His 
tory of Printers and Printing,’ 1839; and 
‘N. & 2™ 8S. i. 5S. ii, iii, may furnish 
the information required. 

Everarp Home CoLeMay. 

Tl, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Frorin (9 vii. 7).—I sent 
‘N. & Q.’ of 5 January, containing my query 
vith reference to the origin of the gold florin, 
to M. de Vienne, probably the best living 
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authority on questions connected with the 
history of currency in the Middle Ages, and 
he has sent me in reply the subjoined in- 
formation, which I have his permission to 
forward to yoa :— 

“Les différentes dates données par Le Blanc, 
Sauley, et d’autres comme se rapportant a des 
piéces d’or appelées francs ou florins sont compléte- 
ment erronées. Je me suis adressé & un savant de 
Pontoise au sujet de la donation citée par Le Blane 
et rapportée A lan 1068. C’est 1368 qu’il faut lire, 
et c’est la date des archives de la ville. Du reste, 
ces quatre piéces sont des francs, auxquels on donne 
appellation générale de florins. Le france a ¢té 
frappé en 1361 par Jean II. Les documents moné- 
taires de Saulcy sont remplis de fautes. L’auteur 
n’y a mis aucune critique, et Académie des In- 
scriptions I'a durement condamné. I] eut mieux 
valu corriger les fautes de dates. Tout ce qui est 
antérieur & Philippe le Bel est absolument sujet a 
caution, car on ne tenait pas alors de registres de 
verbaux. Les florins ou reyaux donnés 
‘année 1180 sont de 1280 sous Philippe LL. ou de 
1200 sous Philippe IV.” 

That of course settles the matter. The 
error in the date quoted by Le Blanc is no 
fault of his. The authority he quotes, the 
‘Histoire du Vicariat de Pontoise,’ is in the 
British Museum, and the date is there as he 
gives it. In regard to De Saulcy’s mint docu- 
ments, Shaw’s ‘History of Currency’ (ed. 
1897, p. 3) refers to those in question without, 
apparently, any suspicion of their inaccuracy. 

WarRAND CARLILE. 

[We are much obliged to the distinguished French 
authority on numismatics for his contribution to 
the subject. ] 


WANTED (9° S. vii. 27, 96).—Surely 


the two replies given cannot be regarded as 
an adequate answer to Mr. SouTHWELL. 
The date of any and every Church fast or 
festival day in any and every preceding year 
is very “common knowledge.” <A _ cursory 
reference to such a readily accessible au- 
thority as Sir H. Nicolas’s ‘Chronology,’ &c., 
mentioned by your correspondents, gives Fri- 
day, 25 May, as “the morrow after Corpus 
Christi Day” in the year 1543, But that is 
by no means all, as it appears to me, that 
Mr. SouruwE tt desired to know. He formu- 
lates his desire explicitly : “ What day in the 
present style of reckoning is the equivalent 
litalics mine] of ‘the morrow after Corpus 
Christi Day’ in the year 1543?” An analogy 
illustrates the query: take the difference 
between the so-called “old” and “new” 
(present) Lady Day, Midsummer Day, St. 
James’s (oyster-grotto) Day. Michaelmas Day, 
&e., the style enacted in 1752 giving in each 
instance the date so many — now, 1901, 
thirteen—days earlier than the same saint’s 
day in the obsolete style (I take it that 
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Mr. SouTHwELt desires the equivalent of the 
same day of 1543 in the present year 1901). 
I submit that this analogy suggests the 
formula, “The day after Corpus Christi Day 
in 1543” having been ascertained to be Fri- 
day, 25 May, 25—13=12, or, in other words, 
we arrive at the fact that the equivalent 
morrow ” for the present year is Saturday, 
12 May. Should Mr. SourHwett desire to 
know the equivalent of the morrow of the 
actual holiday in this year, Corpus Christi 
being Thursday, 6 June, morrow Friday, 
7 June, by the same formula 7 June—-13 
25 (May), we arrive at Saturday, 25 May, 
1901, or, by an odd coincidence, the same day 
as in 1543 itself. GNoMon. 
Temple. 


Moon Lore (9S. vii. 27, 96).—I wonder no 
correspondent has given you the German 
“saws "—viz., “ Ab nehmend,” when the moon 
wanes, from the outer curve of the script A, 
and “Zu nehmend,” when it waxes, from the 
outer curve of the script 3. I have never had 
any other guide to the condition of the moon. 

Epwarp HEron-ALLEN. 


Tue Bisnop or Lonpon’s Funerat (9 S. 
vii. 89).—IBAGUE says that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury held his cross while pronouncing 
the benediction. Is this a eden “use”? 
[ask because, having often attended functions 
in which Cardinal Manning took part, I never 
saw him carry hiscross. It was always carried 
before him—I have two or three times carried 
it myself—and held before him while he gave 
the blessing with his right hand, his left 
holding the pastoral staff or crook. The 
cross (unlike the processional 
cross) is carried with the figure thereon facing 
the archbishop, as is mentioned by Thackeray 
in his account of the second funeral of Napo- 
leon It may be noted that in mass and 
office of the dead, whether at funerals or not, 
no blessing at all is given. This is a vestige 
of earlier times, as the blessing now given at 
the end of mass does not appear until the 
tenth century. To this day the Carthusians 
omit the blessing and the prayer preceding 
it at all masses. EORGE ANGUS, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

P.S.—I am aware that in windows or 
pictures archbishops are represented as hold- 


ing their crosses, but was this pre-Reformation | 


yractice? I have read that St. Thomas a 

«ckett took his cross from the cross-bearer 
just before going for the last time into the 
cathedral, but was this usual ? 


If the Pall Mall Gazette used the word 


‘crosier” properly, as meaning the pastoral 


staff, the archbishop was probably quite right 
in giving the blessing “crosier in hand.” 
But if his grace held his archiepiscopal cross, 
still miscalled a “crosier” by some, he was 
quite wrong. Whether an archbishop should 
use the crosier outside his own diocese [ am 
not very sure. 2 
Durham. 


Joun Bricut or ‘CRANFoRD’ (9S. vi. 445; 
vii. 93).—In to-day’s (2 February) Vewcastle 
Chronicle the enclosed paragraph occurs :— 

** A characteristic story is told of the late William 
Ord, of Nunnykirk, who never took much pains with 
his dress. When in London on one occasion, a 
friend of his asked him why he wore so shabby a 
coat. ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Ord, ‘ nobody knows me here.’ 
The same friend, meeting him in Newcastle sub- 
sequently, and seeing that he had not changed his 
attire, asked him the same question. ‘Oh,’ was the 
reply, ‘everybody knows me here !’” 

Mr. Orde (not Ord) died in 1842. 

R. WELForD. 

SeERJEANT Hawkrns (3™ S. iii. 428 ; 4° S.i. 
295, 378 ; 9" S. vi. 188, 250, 274, 371, 492).—It 
seems that the serjeant’s father was at any 
rate not John, second son of Sir Richard 
Hawkins (knighted 1687), named at the 
fourth reference ; for this knight’s will, dated 
4 August and proved 12 November, 1687, 
P.C.C. 138 Foot, shows that his son John was 
still a minor in 1687 (cf. Foster, ‘ Alumni 
Oxon., 1500-1714, p. 676, No. 22). The will 
names Marcham (Berks) as the knight’s birth- 

jlace, and mentions his father-in-law Richard 

Hacket, sons-in-law Mathew Bluck and 
Richard Webb, sons Richard, John, and 
Mathew, daughter Jane, and other persons 
(cf. Harl. Soc. pub., vol. xxiii. p. 66; vol. xxiv. 
pp. 165, 175). As the knight by his will en- 
tailed his ‘lands in Oxfordshire” upon his sons 
successively, he is possibly identical with the 
“ Sir Richard Hawkins, Knt., of Middle Aston, 
Oxfordshire,” named in Gutch, Wood’s ‘ Col- 
leges and Halls’ (Oxford, 1786), ae 
p. 324, as being father of Richard Hawkins, 
of St. Edmund Hall (cf. Foster, w/z supra, 
No. 37). H. 


Lonpon Taverns (9 8. vii. 69).— 
John Diprose, in his ‘Account of the Parish 
of Saint Clement Danes in 1734’ (London, 
1868), says: “This street [Hollowel Street] 
runs up to the May Pole in the Strand, where 
is ‘Five Bell Tavern,’ which is a thorough- 
fare into the Wich Street, and near it is 4 
small alley called Sallett’s Alley ” (i. 288). 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Boca (9% §. vii. 69)—Boca chica 


'means “small mouth.” It is exotic, being 
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Spanish ; yet the English equivalent is not 
unknown in the topography of our south 
coast, the sands on the north side of Portland | 
Bay at the Fleet’s mouth, near Weymouth, 
being called Smallmouth Sands. I[ am 
ignorant of the history of the designation 
given to the piece of land at the mouth of 
the Blyth. Perhaps all the history consists 
in the fact that somebody who owned and 
built on the land gratified a whim by naming 
it Boca Chica in allusion to the embouchure 
of the river. F. ADAMs. 
Boca Chica (“narrow entrance”), well known 
by Admiral Vernon’s attack on Cartagena 
(in the West Indies) in March, 1741. The 
name is probably used commemoratively at 
the mouth of the Blyth—like the many 
Portobellos in England or Scotland called 
after another exploit of the same — 
» 


Upton. 
Boca chica means in Castilian either 
“little mouth ” or ‘* mouth of little girl. 


in India informed me that the word in 

Hindustani for braces for the suspension of 

trousers was galluses, same as in Lowland 

Scotch. A. G. Rer. 
Auchterarder. 


ARUNDEL: WALDEN (9S. vii. 28).—Arundel, 
from del, a valley, and Arun, the name of the 
river which runs through it. The derivation 
of Arun is obscure. Walden from wald, a 
woodland. JouN RADCLIFFE. 


BEADLE i. 288).—As to my 
query at this reference about the identity of 
Wm. Beadle, whose daughter Alice married 
about 1605 Gabriel Throckmorton, of Ellington, 
Hunts, I have recently discovered that the 
name should be Bedell, and that Wm. Bedell 
was of Stachden (Little Staughton ?), co. Beds, 
and that he had a brother or son Edward 
Bedell, of Easton, co. Hunts. I have noted 
the additional correspondence about the 
Bedell family — viz., 9" 8. ii. 268 ; iii. 149, 


| 298; iv. 75, but it has not helped me to 


|identify Wm. Bedell of Stachden. I should 
like to communicate with Mr. J. J. Howarp 
Boca chica is Spanish, and means “little|(or a member of his family), who wrote 
mouth.” In the case of a river having two| the query about Wm. Bedell in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
mouths, or harbour with two entrances, one jj, 8. 
larger than the other, the smaller would C. WIicKLIFFE THROCKMORTON. 
be boca chica, the larger boca grande.| 349, Broadway, New York. 
Perhaps there is a Boca Grande near the 
same locality. In any case, why named in 
Spanish ? G. 8. Parry. 


E. S. Dopeson. 


Rose anp Zorzt (9 8. vii. 68).— 
| Six articles have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ re- 
specting W. Stewart Rose, for which see 
PorTRAIT OF Str Joun Barr., | 1S. x. 9; 3™ S.ii. 251 iv. 280, 345; 7S. x. 
Lorp Mayor or Lonpon (9 vii. 108).— | 309, 436. Everard Home CoLeMan. 
There is no known engraved portrait of this| 71, Brecknock Road. 
worthy. There may be a picture ; but, if so, 
no print from it has ever been published. 
The City would be the most likely covert to 
draw in quest of such a picture. 
Suuax MARSHALL. 


GossaGE OF SPRATTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
(9 S. vii. 70).—When I was at Guilsborough 
Grammar School in the late sixties, I well 
remember a boy named Gossage, who hailed 
_ from the village of Creaton. which lies about 

N. & Q’ In Fiction (9" 8. vii. 85).—If it a mile from Spratton in this county. I hardly 
be not referring back too far, one may quote think the family can be extinct, for I under- 
from Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘The Last Despatch’: stand it was represented at Creaton in quite 

(Apropos, I’ve the loveliest box recent years. Probably a letter addressed to 
‘or holding Notes and Queries !) the incumbent there would gain further in- 
ArTuurk MAYALL. | formation. Joun T. Pace. 


“The colours are gradually fading from our con- West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


tested elections—indeed, the very last number of 
that excellent periodical, Notes and Queries, con-|, BLANKETS (9" S. vii. 68).—Blanket’s name 
tained a grave discussion as to what are the colours has ever been associated with Bristol, but 
which candidates of different parties should use. | the author of the “Turnover Page” in the 
“ | everybody did not know the Tory true blue, | Globe for 29 December, 1900, is incorrect in 
- Vhig orange, the Radical red.” —* The Ivory assuming that authentic writers record that 
ate,’ by Mortimer Collins, vol. i. chap. xi. > pan 

es blankets were first made by Thomas Blanket 

Tor 'in Bristol in 1340. Records exist showing 

quay. 

|that the brothers Blanket—of whom John 
“GaLtuses”= Braces (9 S. vi. 330, 393).— | appears to have been the oldest of the three 
Amilitary officer who had spent many years | —were merchants of credit and renown in 
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Bristol at a still earlier date. Seyer, an old 


and trustworthy writer, says : 


“Now an enterprising burgess of Bristol 


began to introduce into Bristol a new manu- 
facture, which eventually gave him a name, and 
immortalized his fame Thomas, henceforth 
known as Thomas Blanket (+/anchefte, a white 
cloth), set up looms in his house......and hired 
weavers to make a better kind of fabric (/.¢., 


russet-faldings, and a striped 
cloth for servants, called Bristol cotton), bleached 
in the wool, close woven, almost like felt, and 
fairly waterproof. As a matter of course, there 
was an outcry against this, the authorities, and the 
weavers in particular, not liking foreign and 
better skilled artisans brought into their town. So 
the mayor and bailiffs levied a rate upon them for 
setting up their machines. The king, however, had 
more perspicacity than they, and by the following 
letter relieved the young manufacturers of the 
impolic [sic] burden. It is addressed to the mayor 
and bailiffs. [Here it is given in extenso.} At con- 
siderable length it decrees that no let or hindrance 
is to be given to * Thomas Blanket and others, bur- 
gesses of the said town of Bristol that 
erect such machines as they like, and there shall be 
no hindrance nor reproach (ca/mania) given them 
for thus doing.’” 

From the fact that this letter is dated 
25 November, 1539, it is evident that Blanket 
and his brothers (named Edmund and Ed ward 
respectively) must have begun their new trade 
at least some little time before that date. 


superior to bluett, 


to see 


Blanket bears the reputation of having been a | 


good and pious Churchman. He was a great 


benefactor to his parish church of St. 
Stephen, Bristol, and founded one of the 
seven chantries in it. He was buried 


within the venerable fabric, and in 1886 it 
fell to the lot of the writer of these lines to 
place therein a slight memorial to the dis- 
tinguished citizen in question. 

That friend to humanity upon a rainy day, 
the mackintosh, it is to be assumed de- 
rived its name much as did the blanket. A 
story has been told (I think by Punch) that 
a certain member of an ancient Scotch 
family journeyed to London for the first 
time. Arrived at his hotel, the canny Scot 
got into a dispute with his cabman over the 
proverbial “saxpence.” Cabby” at last 
got so demonstr ative ly Ph... that his fare 
turned on him indignantly, exclaiming, “Sir, 
are you aware I am The Mackintosh?” With 
a withering look, Jehu eyed the speaker up 
and down, and then slowly delivered him- 
self: “I don’t care if you 
umbrella ; [intend to have that 
And he got it. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


The word has been known since the 
fourteenth century. If the article derived 
its name from the individual, then the word 


‘tanner’! 
Harry Hens. 


they shall | 


are a blooming | 


was precisely the same six ay years 


ago as it is now—a state of things that js 
extremely unlikely. The ‘H.E.D.’ says, 
“The Thomas Blanket to whom gossip 
attributes the origin of the name, if he 


really existed, doubtless took his name from 
thé article.” Many other authorities concur, 
MAYALL. 
Haydn (‘Dictionary of Dates’) gives the 
“Thomas Blanket” legend, but wisely adds, 
“This is doubtful.” In ‘Things not Genet rally 
Known’ (second series), Timbs tersely says, 
without any qualification, “ Blankets are so 
called from their having been first made in 
1340, by one Thomas Blanket, of Bristol.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


communicated to 
there can be no doubt that three 
brothers named Blanket were engaged at 
Bristol about 1340 in the manufacture of 
coarse woollen cloths, for which the city was 
then famous. The subject has been fully 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.” and if your corre- 
spondent is interested. in the matter, he is 
referred to 3™ S. ii. 318, 359, 398 ; iii. 177, 233, 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


From the information 
N. & 


LANGUAGE TO CONCEAL THouGat (9 vi. 
368, 432, 476; vii. 57).—The quotation from 
South will be found in the first volume of his 
‘Sermons preached on Several Occasions,’ 
edition in 7 vols., Oxford, 1823, p. 234. It 
was preached at Westminster Abbey, 30 April, 
1676. G. Tuompson. 

Alnwick. 


J. M. W. Turner (9 §. vii. 48).—I am 
unable to answer Mr. Pace’s query, but I 
think [ can usefully add to it. Hamerton 
says: “Turner's first picture was exhibited 
in 1787, he being then twelve years old. The 
subject of this picture was Dover Castle.” 
On referring to the Royal Academy cata- 
> for that year, I find W. Turner, “ at Mr. 

Turner's, Waltham- stow, contributed two 
No. 471, ‘ Dover Castle,’ and 
No. 601, “ View of Wanstead house, the seat 
of Sir James Tinley Long.” In the two 
following years no person named Turner 
exhibited, but in 1790 J. W. Turner, of 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, was_ repre 
sented by No. 644, ‘ View of the Archbishop's 
Palace, Lambeth, and there was alsoa picture 
by G. Turner, No. 24, ‘Charing Cross.’ Next 
year the latter became 8S. Turner and the 
former W. Turner, under which style he con- 
tinued to exhibit annually until and includ- 
ing 1801, although he had become an Asso 
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ciate in 1799. In 1802 he blossomed out 
suddenly and splendidly as Joseph Mallord 
William Turner, Esq., R.A., and so he con- 
tinued to the end of the chapter. My 
additional query is this: What evidence 
have we that the W. Turner of 1787 was 
identical with the J. W. Turner of 1790 
and the W. Turner of following years? I 
hesitate to dissent from a writer so care- 
ful as Hamerton, but Turner’s age at the 
time, the address given, and the lapse of 
two years before his name (with the right 
address) appeared in the Royal Academy 
catalogue, make one sceptical. The diction- 
aries of Graves and Bryan both confirm 
my view. I should add that among the 
yarious Turners who exhibited towards the 
close of the eighteenth century there was 
another W. Turner, who in 1792 dwelt at 
No. 129, Shoreditch. G. Turner was a fre- 
quent exhibitor. E. Dieprs 


“To PALMER” (9S. vi. 470 ; vii. 52).—Pror. 
SKEAT’S appropriate reference to the prophet 
Joel’s mention of the palmer-worm called to 
my mind what Izaak Walton says in the 
same connexion :— 

“T shall tell you what Aldrovandus...and others 
say of the Palmer-worm or Caterpillar that this | 
is called a pilgrim or palmer worm, for his very | 
wandering life and various food; not contenting 
himself, as others do, with any one certain place for | 
his abode, nor any certain kind......of feeding, but | 
will boldly and disorderly wander up and down, 
and not endure to be kept to a diet, or fixed to a 
particular place.” 

By the light, at any rate, of this descrip- 
tion, the meaning of the word “ palmer” is | 
rendered plain. Doucias Owen. 


“LET THEM ALL COME” vi. 426; vii. 
35).—An earlier anticipation of this than 
either of the instances pointed out by Mr. | 
Atrrep F. Ropstns is to be found in the) 
duet ‘Let ‘em Come,’ by Charles Dibdin the | 
younger, in which a British soldier and sailor | 
express a desire for invasion, exclaiming :— | 


Let em come, if resolv’d to attack ; 
The best way to come they their brains needn’t rack ; 
They ’d much better study the way to get back! 


Let = come, let ’em come; we their force [forces ?] 
defy— 
wy, Salis hands, for together we'll conquer or 
ie. 
E. Depry. 


The origin of this Londen catch-phrase, 
which was especially rampant during the 
latter part of 1898, can hardly be said to date 
from the instances given by Mr. Roperns, 
one of which is “Let them al! come on,” and 
the other “Let them come,” without the | 


“all,” whereas the invariable form, if one 
remembers rightly, was “Let ’em all come.” 
It is said to have originated at a London 
music-hall, and also from being the motto of 
a Hammersmith (14d.) “ Toilet Club.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcnHakt. 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OxForp vi. 509 ; 
vii. 92). - In the account of Brasenose College 
given by James Ingram in vol. ii. of his 
‘Memorials of Oxford’ (Oxford, 1837) is the 
following :— 

* William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, with whom 
the design of founding this college seems to have 
originated, was the fourth son of Robert Smyth of 
Peelhouse, in Widness [sic], a township in the 
parish of Prescot, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster. Of the precise time of his birth and other 
early particulars, notwithstanding the patient and 
persevering researches of Mr. Churton, no certain 
information has been obtained; nor after much 
discussion is it known, from the number of persons 
of both his names, at what college, or colleges, 
either in Oxford or Cambridge, he prosecuted his 
studies. We find him, however, a bachelor of law 
at his institution to the rectory of Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire, June 14, 1492 In the beginning of 
the year 1508 he seems to have adjusted his plan of 
rebuilding Brazenose hall, and endowing it as a 
college, with the assistance of Sir Richard Sutton.” 


A foot-note says :— 


“The charter is dated Jan. 15, 3 Hen. VIII. 
(1511-12). See a description of it in Mr. Churton’s 
work, p. 292. There are copies of it in the Rolls’ 
chapel, in Rymer, and in Yate.” 

As to Smyth’s death, will, &c., Ingram says : 

“The will of Bishop Smyth is dated 26 Dec., 
1513, and the probate issued on the last day of 
January following. He died on the 2nd of that 
month, at Buckden, according to Mr. Churton ; but 
was buried in the nave of his cathedral at Lincoln, 
near the west end.” 

A foot-note says :— 

* Browne Willis says that bishop Smyth, as well 
as Atwater and Longland, died at the a 
palace at Woburn. Vide ‘Survey of Cathedrals,’ 
p. 62, 1730. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 


‘““LANTED ALE” (9% S. vi. 367, 411, 493; 


| vii. 75).— May I be allowed to add that I was 


once tuld by a monthly nurse that if ladies 
were ‘to follow the custom alluded to their 
hands would always be soft and white, and 
they would never be troubled with chapped 
fingers or chilblains ? M. B. 


I have not read Bourke’s ‘Scatologic 
Rites,’ but he can hardly have told there 
what may surprise some readers, that a 
strong trace of the widely diffused urine 
superstition (of which the discovery of moet 
phorus was one result) existed in the heart 
of New England forty years ago, and is, 
perhaps, not extinct yet. In my native town 
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in Connecticut it was a general custom to | 
administer doses of urine to new born babies, 
partly to “clear out the system, 
with a vague idea of communicating the | 
traits of the voider of the urine to the small | 
victim, as is shown by always. selecting | 
another child’s urine, and that a specially 
vigorous or promising child. I[ myself 
furnished some for this purpose when a boy 
of eight or nine, on the express ground (as 
explained by my mother) that I was the 
intellectual prodigy of the town. I regret to 
say that on this basis, judging 
outcome, the poor infant cannot have been 
much benefited. Of course professional 
nurses were unknown in this country village, 
neighbour women fulfilling the function. So 
the old women, those stubborn conservators 
of misty supe srstition, had unchecked power 
of pores tuating the traditional idea. F. M. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Dr. Owen, in his ‘Sanctorale ( 
speaking of St. Ivo, after whom St. Ives in 
is named, remarks: “ Bale 
gloats over the scandal that ‘Saint Ive’s water 
was in these dayes [about 1012] very wholsom 
for the femynyne gender.’” Many plasterers, 
all the world through, wash their hands 
regularly in urine to keep them from cracking. 
Urine into which a hot cinder has 


‘atholicum,’ 


been 


dropped is commonly believed to be a sure | 


cure for obstinate cases of ringworm. 
Harry Hens. 
(This subject will now be dropped.) 


RALecn’s SIGNATURE 
Although Sir Walter wrote Ralegh, his 
descendants soon changed the mode of 
spelling their name to Raleigh. The title 
page of a book in my possession reads : 

* An Abridgment of Sir Walter Rak 
of the World, his Premonition to 
some Genuine Remains of that 
Published by Philip Raleigh, 
Grand-Son to Sir Walter. 


(9 S. vii. 7). 


igh’s History 
Princes, also 
Learned Knight. 
Esquire, the only 
To which is added An 


Account of the Author's Life, Tryal, and Death. 
London, Printed by W. Onley, for Ralph Smith, 
at the Bible under the Piazza of the Royal Ex- 


change in Cornhill, mpcet. 

Facing the title-page is a half-length portrait 
of Sir Walter in an oval, the border of which 
reads, “The Eftigies of the Honorable and 
Learned Knight Walter Ralegzh.” In all 
other places in the book the name is given 


Raleigh. B. B. 


FLoGGING at THe Cart Tat (9 S. vii. 28). 
—The following note from the Essex Weekly 
Times of 20 August, 1897, may be interesting: 

** It is stated that the death has occurred in Essex 
of a man named Cowell, who boasted that he was 
the last individual to be publicly whipped at the 


but in part | 


from the | 


tail of a cart. This abominable and common 
punishment was abolished somewhere about the 
year 1820, and since that time none have been 
flogged save those who richly deserved it. 


| Much inform: ution regarding this cruelec ustom 

is contained in * Bygone ? unishments,’ by 

| William Andrews. Cuas. H. Crovucn. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Celtic Folk-lore : Welsh and Manx. By John Rhys, 
M.A., D.Litt., &&. 2 vols. (Oxford, C larendon 
Press. ) 
Aone the Western and Northern Celts, naturally 
the latest to come under the influence of Latin 
civilization, traditions and superstition linger long, 
How much the folk-lore of Wales and Ireland, the 
Scottish islands, Brittany, Cornwall, and the Isle 
of Man has in common is well known to the 
student. One of the most indefatigable and en- 
lightened of folk-lorists, the Principal of Jesus, 
who is also the Professor of Celtic in the Unive rsity 
of Oxford and the author of numerous books on 
Welsh subjects, which have won much recognition 
and provoked some hostility, has collected during 
the past thirty years so much of Welsh folk-lore 
as the people possessed and were willing to impart. 
His ambition was to produce, if possible, a work 
analogous to Campbell's ‘ Popular Tales of the West 
NN. The execution of the scheme has been 
tedious and difficult. From the mouths of his 
| fellow-countrymen he could extract plenty of ser 
of stories . but very few sing rle stories of any length, 
| and years were occupied in fitting his acquisitions 
into their proper context. His researches were 
undertaken later than was desirable, and it is only 
in the more distinctly Welsh counties, such as 
Carnarvon, that they have been productive. When 
a schoolmaster in Anglesey he had himself oppor- 
tunities for noting things of interest; he grew up 
under the influences around him without ‘* having 
acquired the habit of observing anything, except 
the Sabbath,” and he can only hope that, now that 
“the baleful influence of Robert Lowe has given 
way to a more enlightened system of public instruc- 
tion,” his successors will do better. Such stories 
as he has collected are, however, of distinct value, 
and by their aid, and that of his own comments, 
we are able to link Welsh superstitions concerning 
fairy-lore with those prevalent in other Celtic 
countries. Fairies in Wales, it must be remem- 
bered, are almost invariably lake -dwellers, and 
have something in common with mermaids. Their 
homes are generally near streams or the lakes with 
which Wales is abundantly provided. It is from 
the lake that the hardly won bride—not insensible 
to human wooing, but more anxious, it appears, to 
remain as a handmaiden than as a mistress—draws 
the flocks and herds of marvellous worth that make 
her spouse a sort of pastoral millionaire; and it is 
to the lake she retreats when, by misadventure 
and not by design, he hits her with iron, a circum- 
stance which, she has always told him, will drive 
her away with her herds and their descendants 
constituting his wealth. It is almost always in the 
endeavour of the husband to throw a bridle over 
a horse that the bit strikes his wife. She does not 


| 


invariably bear malice, and sometimes looks after 
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and provides for her children, but the divorce is 
final. The cause of the fairies’ dislike of iron would 
be curious to trace. For their objection to the 
knowledge of their name being communicated some 
explanation is afforded. It is strange that the 
name should not seldom be Pénelop, so spelt and 
so pronounced. In innumerable points what is told 
concerning them corresponds with what is gener- 
ally known. The manner in which to detect and 
get rid of a fairy changeling is the same over most 
parts of Britain, and the readiness of the * fair folk 
to reward cleanliness and punish sluttishness is 
the same as it was in the time of Shakespeare. 
Asa rule, in Wales fairies are not malevolent and 
scarcely mischievous. We seldom hear of any 
attempt to 

Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm, 
or other forms of eltin persecution. Different ideas 
prevail concerning their language (though they 
generally speak that of the neighbourhood), their 
tood, or their stature, since, though sometimes they 
are scarcely bigger than guinea-pigs, yet at others 
they marry mortals and have full-sized children. 
As to the animal shapes taken occasionally in 
Wales, as in other countries, much is said; and 
there is a Manx monster, the Lioar Manninagh, 
who indulges in a culpable taste for the Manx 
women. We have marked for comment scores of 
particulars, but have no space to deal with such 
matters. As a collection of folk-lore stories the 
volume has abundant interest, and the information 
on subjects such as the folk-lore of weils, fairy 
ways and words, and the like, has great literary 
and scientific value. A knowledge, indeed, of the 
work will be of service to all who study English 
literature from the time of Chaucer to that of 
Shakespeare and Beaumont and on to Herrick, 
Sir John Mennis, and the Duchess of Newcastle. 


Canada under British Rule, L)u0-Linw, By Sir 
John G. Bourinot, K.C.M.G. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Tuts volume of Sir John George Bourinot is one of 

the best and the most serviceable of the “Cam- 

bridge Historical Series” to which it belongs. 

Clerk since ISSU of the House of Commons of 

Canada, and ex-president and honorary secretary 

of the Royal Society of Canada, Sir John has 

already contributed to the same series ‘The 

Builders of Nova Scotia,’ and to the “ Story of the 

Nations” series ‘Canada,’ together with other 

works dealing with British North America. <A 

descendant, as we presume from his name, of the 

‘rench colonizers of the country, and a member, 

as we gather, of the Roman Catholic Church, 

he comes of a family that has participated in the 
making of the history he narrates, and is able 
to speak of the influence cf wise legislation in 
conquering racial difficulties. An introduction 
deals with the French discovery and settlement of 

Canada, until, in 1763, the Treaty of Paris ‘* closed 

the interesting chapter of French dominion on the 

banks of the St. Lawrence and in the valleys of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi.” The foundation of 

Halifax put an end to the Acadian period of Nova 

Scotian settlement. Then followed the passage of 

the Quebec Act, allowing the free exercise of the 

Catholic religion—one of the first of the wise 

measures which, while we have lost and been at 

War with the American colonies, have made Canada 

one of the most loyal portions of the Empire. A 


| 


deeply interesting chapter is, naturally, that which 
tells of the settlement in Canada of the United 
Empire Loyalists. Most interesting of all is the 
description of the processes which resulted in con- 
federation. With these things the average English- 
man is unfamiliar, and a perusal of this volume 
will enlarge the intellectual horizon of most 
readers. There are few pages in our history more 
honourable and satisfactory than those which tell 
of our conquest of the synipathies and, we may 
add, the atlections of a people alien in birth and 
different in religion. Mistakes have been made, 


and the colony has more than once been imperilled 


by obstinate councillors and incompetent generals, 
the supply of whom seems inexhaustible. Sir John’s 


| record is wholly satisfactory, and he is able to end 


it in a blaze of triumph with the account of the 
share of Canadian troops in our South African 
strugyle. 


Madagascar, Mauritius, and the other East African 
Islands. By Prof. D. C. Keller. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 

A DOZEN years ago Prof. Keller, a devotee of natural 

science, visited the Seychelles, the Mascarenes, and 

Mauritius, The result of his observations is now 

included in a book which, apart from its more 

serious pretensions, forms an excellent and trust- 
worthy guide to the East African archipelago. He 
has been indebted to the labours of M. Alfred 

Grandidier, whose monumental work on Madagascar 

obtains full recognition at his hand. We are 

assured by the translator that no work is in 
existence which gives so complete and trustworthy 
an account of the islands studding the ocean to the 
east and south-east of Africa. This estimate we 
are prepared to accept. In geological, botanical. 
zoological, and ethnological respects the book seems 
all that can be desired. It is illustrated by coloured 
maps and very numerous illustrations, some of then: 
from photographs by the author, others—and these 
the best—from the Revue Générale des Sciences. 

Some photographs by other travellers have also 

been turned to account. In dealing with the his 

tory of Madagascar the author is influenced by the 
anti-English sentiment which we have learnt to 
expect from books of German provenance. That 

English missionaries were responsible for the 

murder of King Radama II., which is more than 

hinted, we are not prepared to believe. ‘That our 

Government, after leading the inhabitants to con- 

tide in it, was false to its trust, and declined 

to stir a finger in their behalf, is more easily to 
be credited. So distinct an animus is shown by 
our author that we should decline to take anything 
on his warranty. His book contains much that is 
interesting to the folk-lorist, and gives curious infor- 
mation concerning matters such as “‘ Blood Brother- 
hood” and ** Fady,” which is the native name for 
taboo. Civilization seems to have exercised an 
unsatisfactory influence upon the Hovas, who have 
begun, like the Japs, to substitute English attire 
for native dress. We sympathize with the 

Malagasy rather than Prof. Keller when, with 

naive and unconscious  self-revelation, he says, 

« propos of tahoo, “When | was going to shoot 

the great lemur (Indris), called by the Malagasy 

habakota, my guide seized my weapon with the 
cry, * Fady.” And when in spite of this I brought 
the animal down [!], all hospitality in the village 
where | lived was withdrawn from me.” Consider- 


ing the inherent wantonness of the act and the 
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fact that the beast is held sacred as being the abode 
of the spirits of their ancestors, and also as the 
progenitor of the Malagasy race, the punishment 
did not err on the side of severity. The views of 
tropical scenery are excellent. There are also some 
striking portraits of native women. 

NAPOLEON’S captivity is the subject in the Quar- 
terly Review for January of an article which has been 
no doubt suggested by Lord Rosebery’s striking 
book. It does not contain much that is new, but 
Napoleonic literature has become so vast, and is 
growing so rapidly, that we are grateful to a com- 
petent person like the present writer for giving 
within the limits of a few pages the results of 
careful study of the authorities. We rarely 
find Crabbe held up for admiration in these 
days, and are therefore glad to have an estimate 
of the man and his work by one who is in general 
sympathy with both. To us, much of Crabbe’s verse 
is painful reading, and here and there we come 
upon passages of commonplace quite unworthy of 
him, but he is rarely dull in the ordinary sense of 
the word. All he wrote was, we imagine, with the 
purpose of pointing out that much of the sorrow of 
the world might be avoided by a steadfast clinging 
to moral order. Poetry, we are well aware, should 
not be a sermon in disguise, but one cannot but 
have a certain reverence and liking for one who 
used such faculty as he had on the side of justice. 
‘Virgil and Tennyson: a Literary Parallel, shows 
great familiarity with both the earlier and the 
ater bard, and brings out in a way we have never 
seen done before some very striking similarities. 
Tennyson knew his Virgil well, but there is no 
reason to suppose he ever consciously imitated him ; 
for to be like Virgil in careful preparation and self- 
restraint is not imitation. The paper on * Michelet 
as an Historian’ gives the great Frenchman a 
higher place than we can concede to him. As to his 
style, it is not likely that its merits will be 
exaggerated. He was also an incessant student, 
but the inferences he drew were constantly marked 
by political and religious partisanship unworthy of 
a serious historian. There are appreciative papers 
on Prof. Huxley and the Amir of Afghanistan, both 
of which will repay careful reading. 


Tur Edinburgh Review for January is somewhat 
heavy, but nearly everything in it is worthy of 
attention. The paper on ‘Cicero’ shows remark- 
able acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 
The writer takes a more kindly view of the orator’s 
personal character than we can consent to do, but 
it must ever be borne in mind that in estimating 
the men who flourished when the Roman Republic 
was in its death agony great allowances have to be 
made. Mommsen’s estimate, to which the present 
writer draws attention, is, we believe, on the whole 
unprejudiced. Had Cicero not written works on 
philosophy and used forms of rhetoric which will 
always be attractive to certain minds, we may 
safely assume he would now have suggested little 
except to a few specialists. ‘The Early History of 
Foxhunting’ is by some one who is master of the 
literature of the subject. It seems that there are at 
the present time about 300 packs of hounds kept 
for this sport. The writer hesitates to make 
any estimate of the money directly and indirectly 
expended on this amusement. We have heard it 
reckoned at upwards of a million and a half. 
* Velazquez’ contains a highly compressed body 
of information, but is too full of dry detail to 


interest the ordinary reader. The literature re- 
lating to Cromwell grows so rapidly that those 
reviewers who have anything to say find no 
little difficulty in keeping up with it. We have 
here what seems to be a fair estimate of Mr. 
Morley’s recent book. It must be remembered, 


| however, that it is the production of a politician, 


not of an historian. ‘ Fiction and Politics’ deals 
with the political novel, and we have also a well- 
written article on the sad fate of the wife of 
George I. As we have not examined personally 
the documents at Lund which are assumed to prove 
her guilt, we are not in a position to controvert the 
conclusion here arrived at. 


Man: a Monthly Record of Anthropological! Science. 
-The second part of the new anthropological pub. 
lication is an advance upon the first. One ol the 
most interesting communications is that by Mr. 
A. L. Lewis, a Treasurer of the Anthropological 
Institute, ‘On the Damage recently sustained by 
Stonehenge.’ It is illustrated by designs show- 
ing the results of the fall in January, 1797, and 
those of that at the end of the last century. The 
necessity of underpinning the stones and taking 
other methods for their preservation is insisted on. 
Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., President of the Archeo- 
logical Institute, sends an account of ‘ Relics from 
Chinese Tombs,’ which also is illustrated. The 
Oxford Boden Professor pays a tribute to Max 
Miiller. Important contestation are also supplied 
by Mr. Sidney Hartland, F.S.A. 


Messrs. PickertNG & Cuarro have issued three 
opening parts of an illustrated catalogue of rare and 
curious plays, which seems likely, when complete, 
to be an interesting bibliographical possession. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each.note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Errata.—P. 134, col. 2, 1. 22 from bottom, for 
“Mask” read Black. In the Index to the last 
volume (p. 547) ‘“‘Southey (Thomas)” should be 
Southey obert). 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”- 
at the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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@ 8. VIL. Fes. 23,191.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ieee W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
ES AND 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER ANNUM PER ANNUM ut 
@ 
Blackwood’s =... eve coe 13 0] Macmillan’... coe ove eve ove 6 
Contemporary Review ove ove eve avs 16 O | Nineteenth Century .. cee 16 0 
Cornhill . one 7 6] Pall Mall on wo 8 6 
Bnglish Illustrated... on ven 5 0| Revue des Deux Mondes ... ove 30 0 
Review ... eee cos eve 16 | Seribner’s eee ove eee eee ow © 
Harper .. won 9 Temple Bar... ese owe one wo © 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. a 
The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. a 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PALD IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than j e 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, . 5 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. ro 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
Ww. H Ss MIT H & O VN, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 4 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Pablished Ofered 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17,20, and 22... on os eve eve each 8 6 2 6 4 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 80. 3 6 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 
— — 2 vols. for 1892 exe ove 3 6 
CaSSELL’S MAGAZINK. Vol. for December, 1895, to May, 1599. “HMlustrated “ 
——— Vol. for June to November, 1399 Illustrated eee 2 6 
CHAMBERS’S JOU RNAL of POPULAR eerie RK, SCIENCE, ond ARTS. Vol. for 1892... 9 0 3 6 7 
_ — Voi. for .. eee eee ove 9 0 3.6 
— Vol. for ... 9 0 3.6 
Vol. for 1597 ... 9 0 3 6 
Vol. for 1898 ... 9 0 3.6 
Vol. for 1899 ... owe 90. 3 6 
QIVER VOLUMK. November, 1897, to April, 1495 2 6 
November, to April, 1899 26 
— May to October, 1599 2 6 - 
WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1596, 1897, ond 1898 oon wn om 2 6 
WNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1559, 1592, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1898... ove ane ave 9 © 2 6 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. as 
Prospectus of Terms, Sc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, } 
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A SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL ‘BIOGRAPHY ’ OF WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY BE 
JUSTLY PROUD.”— Quarterly Review. 
‘ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—7imes. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
In 63 vols. 15s. each net in cloth; or in half-morocco, with marbled edges, 20s. net. 


NOTE.—The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is also supplied upon the system 
of payment by instalments. Full particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Chea per Edition. Edited 


and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G IN. 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper 


Edition. 1 vol. with crs and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown #vo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 
*,* Also the U NIPORM SOITION of Mrs. BROWNING'S 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 
by a Vignette Titl-Page. 10 vols. large crown Svo, 6s. each, 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “ HAWORTH” EDITION. 7 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 
2l. 2s. the Set. With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from 
Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr, Q, 
Barrow Keene, of Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied 
* Lite of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. 


by Mrs HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 

00 Also the LIBRARY KDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown Sve, 5s. each. The POPULAR 
EDIT ION, 7 vols. small post svo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols, 
small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth 


case, 12s, Hd, 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 7 vols., each containing 


4 Illustrations, 3s. 4d. each, bound in cloth. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 


the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. Svo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set, in gold- 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6¢, 
This New and Revised Extition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the 


form of an Introduction by Mrs RICHMOND RITCHIE 
*,* THE THIRTBEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SU PPLIED IN SKT CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31. 18s, 


*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application, 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition con- 
tains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which had not previously been collected, and many additional Illustrations, 
The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
i. ; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 14s, With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3. 8. ; or half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
* The Volumes are suld separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 26 vols. bound in cloth, 40. Ila; 


or handsomely bound in haif- moroeco, 8s. 
«* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. each. 
* The Volumes are also supplied as follows : 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 
lettered cloth case, 21s. 


cloth case, 21s. 
*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO, will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications post free on applicatim 
London : SMITH, ELDER & co. ‘i, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WORKS, 6 vols. small crown Svo, 5s. each. 


lettered cloth case, l4s. 


Printed by JOHN Mtg FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C, FRANCIS at Bream s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, February 3, 1901. 
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